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fashion of the textbooks. In the 1914-18 War, our leaders for the
first time not bound to a constant and strict economy of their
forces and resources, at times evinced an unhappy tendency to
prodigality quite alien to our military traditions. To these salutary
traditions their successors in the Second World War wisely
returned. Wavell had to be daring, even venturesome, because
otherwise he could not have fulfilled his task, but he was never
extravagant of men, because, as usual with British generals, he had
not the men to be extravagant with. Montgomery could be
cautious because he had not Wavell's need to be venturesome, even
had he been by temperament so inclined, Both in their different
circumstances were in the true tradition of British generalship,
If that generalship may be said to have one primary characteristic,
it is that of being essentially practical and matter of fact. There
has been no great British theorist of war, no Jomini or Clausewitz,
and such military minor prophets as we have produced have been
more honoured abroad than at home. Our military textbooks are
case books rather than philosophies of war, and though many of
our successful leaders are known to have read much and thought
more, their most fruitful lessons were learned in the varied
school of practical experience which our military wars furnished in
such ample measure. Experience, as we all know from the classic
example of Prince Eugene's mule, is not of itself enough to fashion
a great general, but garnished with the seasoning of vision and
thought, it is a highly effective recipe ; and fortunate is the leader
who is able, as so many of ours have been able, to learn in small
wars how to fight and win greater ones.
a With our consideration of the British general must be coupled
that of his satellite, the British staff officer. Formerly a commander's
" family," as his staff was then termed, consisted largely of kinsfolk
or friends, selected as much for their personal congeniality as for
their ability to perform their not very difficult duties. This system
of choice continued overlong, in view of the enhancement in the
staff officer's qualifications called for by the increasing complica-
tion and importance of his work, and his name became, unjustly
perhaps but not without cause, a byword for inefficiency combined
with self-importance. The institution of the Staff College and
the improved standard of those who passed through it only
gradually modified this unfavourable popular opinion, and while
good staff work was too often unrealised or taken for granted, any
omission or failure was the subject of widespread adverse comment.
The natural jealousy and dislike between those who toil and fight
and those who order them to perform, without themselves sharing
in, these unpleasant activities can be mitigated only by a mutual
understanding and confidence, inevitably of slow growth. This has
now largely come about in the British Army, and the staff officer,